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BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF GENERAL PUTNAM. 
(Continued. ) 


Prosperity, at length, began to attend the 
affairs of Mr. Putnam. He was acknowledg- 
ed to be an indefatigable farmer. His fields 
were mostly enclosed with stone walls. His 
crops commonly succeeded, because the land 
was well tilled and manured. His pastures 
and meadows became luxuriant. His cattle 
were of the best breed and in good order. 
His garden and fruit trees prolific. With the 
avails of the surplusage of his produce, fo- 
reign articles were purchased. Within doors 
he found the compensation of his labors, in 
plenty of excellent provisions, as well as in 
the happiness of domestic society. 

But the time had now arrived, which was 
to turn the instruments of husbandry into 
weapons of hostility, and to exchange the 
hunting of wolves, which had ravaged the 
sheep folds, for the pursuit after savages 
who had desolated the frontiers. Mr. Put- 
nam was about thirty seven years old in 
the war between England and France, which 
preceded the last in America. His repu- 
tation must have been favorably known to 
the government, since, among the first 
troops that were levied by Connecticut, in 
1755, he was appointed to the command of 
a company in Lyman’s regiment of provin- 
clals. 

As he was extremely popular, he found no 
difficulty in inlisting his complement of re- 
cruits from the most hardy, enterprizing 
young men of his neighborhood. The regi- 
ment joined the army at the opening of the 
campaign, not far distant from Croyn Point. 
Soon after his arrival in camp, he became 
intimately connected with the famous par- 
tisan captain, afterwards nmiajor Rogers, 
with whom he was frequently associated in 
traversing the wilderness, reconnoitring the 
chemy’s lines, gaining intelligence, and tak- 
ing straggling prisoners, as well as in beat- 
ing up the quarters, and surprising the ad- 
vanced pickets of their army. For these op- 
erations, a corps of rangers was formed from 
the irregulars. The first time Rogers and 

Putnam were detached with a party of these 
light troops, it was the fortune of the latter 
to preserve, with his own hand, the life of 
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with the blood of one of their enemies. 


tain an accurate knowledge of the position 
and state of the works at Crown Point. It was 
impracticable to approach with their party 
near enough for this purpose, without being 
discovered. Alone, the undertaking was suffi- 
ciently hazardous, on account of the swarms 
of hostile Indians, who infested the woods. 
Our two partisans, however, left all their 
men at a convenient distance with strict or- 
ders to continue concealed until their re- 
turn. Having thus cautiously taken their ar- 
rangements, they advanced with the pro- 
foundest silence, in the evening, and lay, du- 
ring the night, contiguous to the fortress. 


close as to be able to give satisfactory infor- 
mation to the general who had sent them, on 
the several points to which their attention 
had been directed; but captain Rogers being 
at a little distance from captain Putnam, for- 
tuitously met a stout Frenchman, who instant- 
ly seized his fusee with one hand, and with 
the other attempted to stab him, while he 
called to an adjacent guard for assistance. 
The guard answered. Putnam perceiving 
the imminent danger of his friend, and that 
no time was to be lost or farther alarm given 
by firing, ran rapidly to them, while they 
were yet struggling, and with the butend of 
| his piece laid the Frenchman dead at his feet. 
| The partisans, to elude pursuit, precipitated 
itheir flight, joined the party, and returned 
without loss to the encampment. 

| The war was chequered with various for- 
, tunes in different quarters, such as the total 
defeat of general Braddock, and the splen- 


Dieskau. The brilliancy of this success was 
necessary to console the Americans for the 
disgrace of that disaster. Here I might, in- 
deed, take a pride in contrasting the coyduct 
of the British regulars, who had bzen am- 





ing been attacked in their lines, gallantly 
repulsed the enemy, and took their general 
prisoner: I donot consider myself at liberty 
to swell this essay with reflections on events, 








in which Putnam was not directly concern- 


° , el 
the former, and to cement their friendship 


The object of this expedition was, to ob- | 


Early in the morning, they approached so | 





did. victory of Sir William Johnson over | 
the French troops commanded by the Baron | Durkee (who had followed so close as to 
\ 


| 








buscaded on the Monongahela, with that of | 
the provincials (under Johnson), who hav- 


ed. The time for which the colonial troop 
engaged to serve, terminated with the cam- 
paign. Putnam was reappointed, and again 
took the field in 1756. ‘ 
Few are so ignorant of war as not to know, 
that military adventures, in the night, are 
always extremely liable to accidents. Cap- 
tain Putnam, having been commanded to re- 
connoitre the enemy’s camp at the Ovens 
near Ticonderoga, took the brave lieutenant 
Robert Durkee as his companion. In attempt- 
ing to execute these orders, he narrowly es- 
caped being taken himselfin the first instance, 
and had nearly killed his friend in the second. 
It was customary for the British and provin- 
cial troops to place their fires round their 
camp, which frequently exposed them to the 
enemy’s scouts and patroles. A contrary prac- 
tice, then unknown in the English army, 
prevailed among the French and Indians. 
The plan was much more rational; they kept 
their fires in the centre, lodged their men cir- 
cularly at a distance, and posted their centi- 
nels in the surrounding darkness. Our par- 
tisans approached the camp, and, supposing 
the centinels were within the circle of fires, 
crept upon their hands and knees with the 
greatest possible caution, until, to their ut- 
ter astonishment, they found themselves in 
the thickest of the enemy. The centinels 


discovering them fired, and slightly wound- 


ed Durkee in the thigh. He and Putnam had 
no alternative. They fled. The latter being 
foremost, and scarcely able to see his hand 
before him, soon plunged into a clay pit. 
Durkee, almost at the identical moment, 
came tumbling after. Putnam, by no means 


| pleased at finding a companion, and beliey- 


ing him to be one of the enemy, lifted his 
tomahawk to give the deadly blow, when 


know him) inquired whether he had escaped 
unhurt! Captain Putnam instantly dropped 
his weapon, and both springing froma the pit, 
made good their retreat to the neighboring 
hedges, amidst a shower of random shot. 
There they betook themselves to a large log, 
by the side of which they lodged the remain- 


| der of the night. Before they laid down, Put- 
/nam said he had a little rum, which could 


never be more acceptable or necessary; but, 
on examining the canteen, which hung un- 


| der his arm, he found the enemy had pierc- 
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ed it with their balls, and that there was 
not a drop of liquor left. The next day, he 
found twelve bullet holes in his blanket. 

In the month of August 500 men were sent 
under the orders of majors Rogers and Put- 
nam, to watch the motions of the enemy near 
Ticonderoga. At South Bay they separated 
the party into two equal divisions, and Ro- 
eers took a position on Wood Creek, twelve 
niles distant from Putnam. Upon being, 
sometime afterwards, discovered, they form- 
ed a reunion, and concerted measures for re- 
turning to Fort Edward. 

As soon us the heavy dew which had fal- 
len the preceding night would permit the 
detatchment moved in one body, Putnam 
being in front, D’El in the centre, and Ro- 
gers in the rear. The impervious growth of 
shrubs and underbrush, that had sprung up 
where the Jand had been partially cleared 
some years before, occasioned this change 
in order of march. At the moment of mov- 
ing, the famous partisan Molang, who had 
been sent with 500 men to intercept our 


party, was not more than one mile and a half) 
distant from them. Having heard the firing, 


he hasted to lay an ambuscade at that part of 
the wood most favorable to his - project. 


Major Putnam was just emerging from the. 


thicket to the common forest, when the en- 
emy rose, and, with discordant yells and 
‘whoops, commenced an attack on the right 
of his division. Surprised, but undismayed, 
Putnam halted, returned the fire, passed the 
word for the other divisions to advance for 
his support. D’Ell came. The action, though 
widely scattered, and principally fought be- 
tween man and man, soon grew general and 
intensely warm. It would be as difficult as 
useless to describe this irregular and feroci- 
ous mode of fighting. Rogers came not up,but, 
as he declared afterwards, formed a circular 
file between our party and Wood Creek, to 
prevent their being taken in the rear, or en- 
tiladed. Successful as he commonly was, his 
conduct did not always pass without unfa- 
vorable imputations. Notwithstanding, it 
was @ common saying in the camp, “ that 
Rogers always sent, but Putnam /ed his men 
to action;” yet, in justice, it ought to be re- 
marked here, that the latter has never been 
known, in relating the story of this day’s dis- 
aster, to affix any stigma upon the conduct 
‘of the former. 
(To be continued.) 
1 
Fle most stormy ebullitions of passion, 
from blasphemy to murder, are less terrific 
ihan one single act of cool villany: a still ra- 
pies is more dangerous than the paroxisms 
ofa feyet. Fear the boisterous savage of pas- 
sion less than the sedately grinning villain. 

















For the Repertory. 
THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 


A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER VI. 
(Continued.) 
Meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain! 
Shakspeare. 
Corruption of the best is worst; 

And foul ambition, like an evil wind, 

Blights the fair blossom of a noble mind. Codd. 

About the time that Braubenski left war- 
saw, Linhault and his squire, completely 
armed, proceeded from the castle on their 
intended journey; and it is more than pro- 
bable, had they not taken another direction, 
more directly towards the cottage of the 
peasant, that they would have encountered 
the latter, as well as Truro and Weinfleet, 
the two bravoes of whom we have just been 
speaking. 

They proceeded but slowly. through the 
mazes of the forest, until the storm com- 
menced, when the intrepid Flaurice request- 
ed his lord, in a very importunate manner, 
to return to the castle until the morning. 

“ In truth, my lord,” said he, “ though 
your lordship knows I fear nothing, yet I 
have had an insuperable aversion to travel- 
ling through the woods at night, ever since 
my great uncle Ludolf Romufski, was caught 
by the neek from his horse by the branch 
of a tree.” 

“ Is that true, Flaurice?” demanded his 
lord. 

“ True as death,” returned the squire; 
“if your lordship had seen him suspended 
in the morning dead, and had known that he 
had been saved from the water, just as you 
snatched Miss Roselle, you would have im- 
mediately thought of the old proverb, he that 
is born to be hung will never be drowned; not 
meaning, my lord, Miss Roselle.” 

“ Well, well, Flaurice,” said his master, 
“ we will not return to the castle, but let us 
at least endeavor to find some shelter until 
the storm abates; and then we will proceed 
on our journey.” 

Ah! my lord,” said Flaurice, “ we shall find 
no shelter like the castle, nor any fire like 
dame Bertha’s.” 

Linhault now commanded Flaurice to de- 
sist, or ifhe feared to accompany him to re- 
turn to the castle. 

Flaurice upon this, urged his request no 
further, being more afraid of returning alone 
than of continuing in the wood. The squire 
proceeded before with a small dark lantern, 
while Linhault with his sword drawn, fol- 
lowed him, endeavoring to observe some 
spot where they might avoid at least the 
heaviest of the rain. 
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In this manner they proceeded but a little 
further, when Linhault- suddenly started, 
upon hearing the sound of horses’ feet; his 
terror was immediately communicated to 
his squire, whose limbs now began to shiver. 
Linhault soon recovered himself, and Flau- 
rice, by acommand of his master, turned the 
inner circle of the lantern and closed them 
in impenetrable darkness. 

The sound of the horses approached, and 
the young baron was convinced that the ban- 
ditti were scouring the woods. 

“ Stand close,” said he to Flaurice, “ and 
tis probable they will pass without discover- 
ing us.” 

*T’1] stand as close to you, my lord,” an- 
swered the squire, “as I can possibly get.” 

“ Draw your rapier,” cried his lord, “ that 
if perceived we may seH our lives as dear 
as possible!” 

“Yes, my lord,” returned Flaurice, “ bless 
me, what makes it stick so to the scabbard, it 
must be very rusty, or I am suddenly grown 
very weak.” 

“ Coward!” cried Linhault, “not a word 
above your breath, as you value your life!” 

“TI won’t so much as breathe,” replied 
Flaurice, “if it should be my death, for I had 
better die a natural death than be hewed to 
pieces by these voracious banditti!” 

“ Silence!” whispered Linhault, “ they are 
near us.” They now listened in breathless 
expectation. 

“ We have had a luckless time this stormy 
night, my brave friends,” said Martix as he 
passed at the head of his troop. 

“ We have, indeed,” replied the sangui- 
nary Laupold, “I did hope to have slipt my 
knife into the paunch of a fat priest, ora 
purse bearing squire!” 

“ O! the bloody villain!” exclaimed Flau- 
rice, betrayed by his fears. 

“ What voice was that?” demanded Man 
tix. 

“]T know not,” said Ludolph, “ but we can 
soon discover.” 

Martix however forbade them to search, 
as the night was too dark and the storm too 
tremendous to continue in the woods, and 
they accordingly departed for the abbey. 

The joy of Linhauit and his squire, at this 
unexpected deliverance, can be better felt 
than described; they heard with the most de- 
lightful sensations the distant sound of the 
horses feet, which at length died entirely 
away. After waiting some time, Linhault 
commanded Flaurice to emit the light, and 
they immediately proceeded to seek a shel- 
ter from the storm; the rays from their jan- 
tern striking upon a rock on one side of 
the wood, they perceived something which 





had the appearance of a cave. 
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Upon examination they found that it was 
caused by two rocks rising in a triangular 
form, and joining at the top; which afford- 
ing a complete shelter from the tempest, in- 
vited our travellers to take up their lodgings 
within: accordingly they entered, and wrap- 
ping themselves in their cloaks, were in a 
few minutes asleep. 

During these transactions Braubenski had 
arrived at his cottage, as related in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

The morning had scarcely dawned ere 
Flaurice awoke, leaving his lord still in the 
arms of the drowsy Somnus, and came forth 
from the cave. The effects of the storm were 
visible in the forest, and every thing pre- 
sented Flaurice with such an opportunity, 
that he could not forbear indulging that pro- 
pensity to exaggeration, which we have alrea- 
dy said was his greatest vice. 

When Linhault soon after came from the 
retreat beneath the rock, and remarked that 
his sleep had not been so sound as his mas- 
ter’s, the squire replied, “ very true, my lord, 
but the reason is obvious, because I did not 
sleep at all.” “ Indeed!” exclaimed Linhault, 
“how came that te pass? I slept very soundly, 
I'll assure you.” 

“By my faith, my lord,” returned Flaurice, 
“J am surprized at that, considering the 
dangers we were in from the lions!” 

“ Lions!” ‘exclaimed Linhault, 
lions?” 

“ The lions that infest these forests,’’ re- 
plied the squire. 

“ Why, you did not see one!” 
Linhault in surprize. 

‘You may think so, my lord,” returned 
Flaurice, “but that don’t make it less true. 
If you did not look so doubtingly I would 
tell you the whole story.” 

“TI never yet caught you in a lie, Flau- 
rice,” said his master in rather a dubious 
tone. 

“No, my lord,” replied Flaurice, “ nor 
ever shall catch me.” 

“ Well, proceed, proceed,” said Linhault. 

*“ You had,” said Flawrice, “ fallen fast 
asleep and just begun to snore, when like a 
faithful squire, before he attempts to sleep, 
i trimmed my little lantern and took a sur- 
vey of the apartment.” , 

“ Well,’ said Linhault impatiently, “no 
more preamble.” 

“ Just as I laid down,” continued Flaurice, 
“after I had darkened my light, lest its 
beams shotld betray our retreat.” 

“ A necessary precaution,” interrupted 
Linhault. 

“Well, my lord,’ proceeded the squire, 
“ just as I had done this; my eyes beheld at 
the entrance two balls of flaming fire!” 


“ what 


continued 
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“ What!” cried Linhault, almost laugh- 
ing. 

“T took them for fire at first,” said Flau- 
rice, “but presently a loud roar, that shook 
the forest for a mile I’ll warrant you, con- 
tinced me that they were the eyes of a lion!” 

‘¢ Impossible!” ejaculated Linhault, “ but 
proceed with this marvellous adventure, as 
speedily as possible!” 

“ What could I do,” continued the squire, 
“in this dangerous situation? If I had at- 
tempted to awake your lordship, it would 
have been the signal of both our fates; so 
having heard how they frighten wild bulls, 
I stooped down, and throwing my cloak over 
me, ran towards him back foremost, and in 
in a moment there was no lion to be seen.” 

“ Indeed!” returned Linhault, “ most sur- 
prising adventure! I know not, Flaurice, 
whether to laugh at your folly at supposing 
me credulous enough to believe you, or to 
chastise you for the lie you have inverted.” 

“QO, ho!” said Flaurice to himself, and 
then addressing Linhault, “ why, my lord, do 
you think it amt true? as I live, the groan I 
gave at seeing the horrible sight awoke me!” 

“ Awoke you!” said his lordship, “ why, 
did you not tell me even now that you did 
not sleep at all?” 

“ After you began to snore, my lord,” cried 
Flaurice, “ not after you began to snore; but, 
bless me, I dreamt all this before! ha, ha, ha! 
why did your lordship suppose I ever really 
beheld this? no, no, keep me from seeing 
such sights except in imagination!” 

“TI shrewdly suspect, Flaurice,” replied 
Linhault, “that you have told me nothing 
but falsehoods, therefore to prevent your 
telling more, I will not question further.” 

“ Very true, my lord,” answered Fiaurice, 
“the best of us in telling strange events, 
may sometimes, if too much cross question- 
ed, let outa little of the marvellous.” 

“ I believe you now,” said his lord, “ there- 
fore no more. Now to other business: I 
wish more information concerning ‘Thadia 
of Sobeiski, whom I go to seek. Her fa- 
ther’s murder” — 

“O! San Petro!” cried Flaurice, “I pray, 
my lord, dowt ask me a word about it, I 
declare my hair starts erect when I hear it 
mentioned! All I know is, that Sobciski was 
murdered, and that Austin escaped, and that 
our present lord, your lordship’s father, who 
was at the castle ready to take possession, 
went on most dreadfully.” 

“ Ready to take possessiori!’’ echoed Lin- 
hault, “what struck my soul so? tell me 
Flaurice, was my father never” — 

“ Why, my lord,” answered Flaurice, peo- 


-ple did say—but old Braubenski, who knows 


all about it, told me it was all impossible; 


all I know I got from him, for I was notin 
the castle then. 

“ My Roselle’s father!” said Linhault; * we 
will immediately proceed to his cottage, and 
perhaps he can more fully satisfy my 
doubts.” 

“I have only been wondering,” observed 
Flaurice, “that your lordship has not pro- 
ceeded there before this; it cannot be far, 
and I am quite cold this disagreeable morn- 
ing.” 

“Cold, Flaurice,’ answered his master, 
“why I am very warm;” 

“ Very probable, my lord,” said the squire, 
“Jove keeps your lordship warm, but I’ll as- 
sure you that it takes fire to keep me so,” 

“ Well, we will proceed there, then,” said 
Linhault, “ yet there is a fearful apprehen- 
sion in my mind, that what 1 hear may cor- 
roborate my suspicions.” 

Linhault now folded his arms and walked 
towards the cottage of Braubcnski, preceded 
by Flaurice, who was better acquainted with 
the road. UBALDO. 
—— eo 
THE LIFE OF MOMUS, JUN 
| (Continued. ) 
| For a long time I was inconsolable; but 
| at length my grief wore a milder aspect, and 
I began to reflect on what course of life I - 
should pursue. A thousand different plans 
instantaneously opened to my view, and were 
as quickly rejected. A rich farmer in the 
neighborhood (with whom I was a great fa- 
vorite) wished me to reside with him, and 
I had almost agreed to accept his propo- 
sition, when a thought struck me, that I 
would go to Philadelphia. Having been fre- 
quently in the habit of hearing some of our ’ 
visitors describe, in glowing language, its 
beautiful buildings, friendly and hospitable 
inh tants, and, above all, the many means 


| which presented themselves of quickly accu- 


mulating a fortune, can it be wondered at, 
that it made an impression on my youthful 
mind not casily to be eradicated? 

Behold me then, gentle veader, with my 
bundle carelessly shing over my shoulder, 
a crab stick in my hand, and a few dollats 
in my pocket, trudging along the highway 
(like Jack the giant-killer) with the inten- 
tion of “seeking my fortune.”—I was fif- 
teen, possessed of a light heart and a body 
| capable of enduring every fatigue; 


The world was all before me, where to choose 
My place of rest, and Providence my guide. 
*T was a fine morning in May; the sun was 
just rising; I gave a last long lingering look 
at the place of my birth, sighed, and the tear 
of regret glistened in my eye; I hastily 
brushed it off, quickened my pace, and in a 








short time lost sight of the village: and then, 
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with the enthusiasm of young minds, began 
to anticipate future days of happiness and 
bliss.. My knowlege of mankind was princi- 
pally derived from books; I thought them all 
virtuous and bencvolent, and that I need only 
arrive at Philadelphia, when thousands would 
press forward and offer me an asylum. 

Buoyed up with such hopes, the journey 
appeared trifling; and before nightfall I ar- 
rived ata village not far distant from the 
port of destination. A sign suspended at the 
door of a neat house pointed out the village 
iim, and sane ceremonie, 1 entered the door. 
] accosted the landlord, who was a fat jolly 
looking fellow, intimating my wish ior a 
lodging for the night. My request was ac- 
ceded to, and I set myself down on the bench 
to take a survey of the company. Half a 
dozen farmers, a black fiddler, a travelling 
pediar, and a man (whom I afterwards un- 
derstood to be a strolling player) formed this 
motley group. The farmers conversed con- 
cerning their cattle, the produce of their 
lands, &c. The player (who appeared to me 
to be non compos mentis) spouted tragedy 
with great animation, making a number of 
“ damnable faces,” whilst the pedlar and the 
fiddler listened to his rhapsodies with deep 
attention and amazement. 

Supper being announced put an end to 
conversation for a short time, as every one 
uppeared to be more anxious to eat than to 
talk. After the meal was concluded, feeling 
myself rather weary, I took a light and was 
shown by “ mine host,” the chamber wherein 
was to lie. The player and pedlar were bed- 
fellows in the same room. The former per- 
sonage quickly fell asleep, and snored away 
at a great rate, much to the annoyance of the 
pedlar and myself. On a sudden he ceased 
his nasal music, and with a low hollow voice, 
as if much agitated or frightened, exclaimed, 
* ve done the deed, did’st thou not hear a 
voice?” “D—n it,” said the pedlar, supposing 
him to be awake, I wish you would either 
go to sleep yourself, or let others rest; here, 
after I have been toiling all day, carrying a 
great heavy pack, and now, whenI expected 
to have a little peace and quietness, to be 
disturbed by your cursed scraps of tragedy— 
‘tis too bad.” This remonstrance was but 
little attended to by the tragedian, who im- 
mediately after began with 

« Is this a dagger that I see before me, 

The handle tow’rd my hand, 

Come let me clutch thee.” 
And making a furious grasp, caught the 
astonished pedlar by the nose, who roared 
out so vociferously, that he brought the 
whole family into the room. They released 
him from his disagreeable situation and 
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be very sorry for the disturbance, and apo- 
logized to the pedlar, alledging as an excuse 
that he was very apt to do such things in 
his sleep, and requested him to come to bed 
again;—an invitation which the pediar, fear- 
ful of consequences, absolutely refused to 
comply with; and, dressing himself, sought 
refuge in the garret, where I accompanied 
him, and slept undisturbed till morning. 
When discharging my bill, I resumed my 
journey, and after a few hours brisk walking, 
found myself, for the first time, in the city 
of Philadelphia. MOMUS, Junr. 
To be continued, 
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WEEKLY REFELCTIONS. 


The scenery of the human mind, though 
various, presents us with an assemblage of 
all that is beautiful in nature. The order and 
harmony of the whole fabric is truly in- 
teresting and worthy of investigatioy. In the 
contemplation of so noble an object, we are 
led to exclaim with the poet, 

How mysterious to man, is man. 

It is in the superiority of mental powers, 
that the human race stands pre-eminent to 
all surrounding beings. In the operations of 
his mind, man evinces the wisdom of his 
Creator. While in the flights of imagination, 
he soars aloft to heaven, or penetrates the 
bowels of the earth, his memory, his reason 
and understanding, the very nobility of his 
soul, are active and vigorous. 

But the power which man possesses of 
renewing ideas, of calling before his imagi- 
nation the scenes and actions of former ages, 
is wonderful and astonishing. This operation 
of the mind, so useful and important, is the 
source of various sensations and thoughts. 
It is the great telescope which places in our 
view, the most distant objects, in regularity 
‘and order. 

When we hear of battles fought in foreign 
lands, a long train of ideas follows in our 
mind; we behold opposing armies crowd the 
field; we picture to ourselves the blood 
thirsty antagonists marching forth to slaugh- 
ter; the glittering sword, the roaring cannon 
and the deadly rifle are arrayed before us. 
Soon we sympathize with the falling victims, 
the dying thousands and their awful groans 
seem to sound in our ears. Finally, fancy 
points us to the vindictive conqueror, reek- 
ing for vengeance. Then we reflect on the 
miseries attendant on this dreadful catastro- 
phe, which has cast on the mercy of the 
world, widows and orphans and has produced 
a thousand ills. 

A man who has been exposed to the dang- 





awakened his companion, who appeared to 


ers of the ocean and on the very verge of 









being shipwrecked, cannot think of a storm 
without beholding the rolling billows, the 
affrighted mariner and the watery grave with 
which he was once threatened. If these sen- 
sations occur at night, in a dream, he will 
feel as though he were really in the sad con- 
dition in which he had formerly been ex- 
posed. He rolls and tosses, till roused by 
his exertions, he perceives that all was a 
dream. 

The midnight excursions of the mind in 
sleep are produced by the association of 
ideas. It is impossible for an assemblage of 
thoughts to have their origin in a dream, 
they must be connected with some previous 
occurrence; “since all that is in the mind 
must have entered through the medium of 
the senses.” If we think of spring, we feel 
delighted with the imaginary view of verdant 
fields, of shady groves, of running brooks and 
the warbling songsters of the wood, and we 
almost realize the pleasing scenes. The 
emotions which ensue on this renewal of 
former ideas, must have been produced by 
the gratification which we had often felt on 
beholding the simplicity and the beauty of 
rural life. We recal to our recollection ob- 
jects that once delighted us, on hearing the 
least mention made of them. This we do ne- 
cessarily, for we cannot stop the current of 
our thoughts a single moment, they pursue 
their steady flight without resistance. Happy 
is it that we are unable to arrest the progress 
of our ideas, for if we were endowed with 
this power, it would probably be a source of 
innumerable evils. 

“Itis said of general Moreau, that when 
riding near Germantown the first time, he 
remarked that such and such a place would 
make a good situation for a camp. This de- 
claration from a military officer, proceeded 
evidently from the association of ideas in nis 
mind. The elevation of the spot, no doubt, 
excited the recollection of a similar place on 
which he was once encamped. The sur- 
rounding country might have reminded him 
of prospects which he had seen in his native 
land, and this together with his peculiar pro- 
fession, occasioned him to mark out one spot 
in preference to another fora camp.” Many 
instances and transactions in life might be 
adduced to prove, that we associate as ne- 
cessarily as we exist. The greater part of 
our affairs are conducted by this active 
power of the mind. It is a faculty of the ut- 
most importance and it is to the mind, in a 
certain degree, what motion is to ail matter! 
Disrobe man for a moment of this preroga- 
tive, and you cast a veil over that grandeur, 
that lustre of his mental faculties, which 
renders him superior to the brutes that pe- 
rish. T. D. M. 
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For the Repertory. 
Mr. Editor, 

I conceive myself called upon, to attempt 
a vindication of some observations made by 
me, in a former number of the Repertory, 
and on which, Censor has thought proper to 
offer a few strictures. I feel myself the more 
urged to this task, in consequence of the il- 
liberality of some of the remarks of that 
writer. But before I proceed further, let me 
assure him, that he is no stranger, and that 
I am disposed to treat him as a literary 
friend. 

With respect to the authority of Dr. John- 
son, I would beg leave to remark, that if this 
eminent character had been free trom the 
frailties of human nature, then his principles 
and his assertions might be received as our 
infallible guides. But it was with this cele- 
brated character, as with other men; his foi- 
bles were neither few nor small, and he was 
undoubtedly a creature of imperfection. Are 
we then to receive every thing as indispu- 
table, merely because it came from the pen 
of this illustrious man? This were to idolize 
the creature and to dishonor the Creator. If 
innovation be justifiable at any time, if tena- 
city in the reception of inculcated opinions 
be allowable, and if superstition in our day 
be intolerable, we are bound to assail the 
productions and tenets of the wisest of men, 
even those of Dr. Johnson himself. Shall 
constituted authority itself obstruct the ad- 
vancement of knowlege? I hope not. 

The most prominent, erroneous sentiment 
in Censor’s essay, and from which all his 
fallacious reasoning has taken rise, appears 
to be, simply, the immateriality of the soul. 

Assertion is not proof, or if it were, per- 
haps, I might vie with my antagonist on this 
point. The days of Dr. Johnson are now gone 
forever, and though much that he left be- 
hind, may be imperishable, yet I trust that 
all his errors will ere long sink into oblivion. 
To boast of national freedom and at the same 
tine to acknowlege slavery in literature, in 
my opinion, savors a little of inconsistency. 

“ That a man may certainly study nature, 

sound the depths of all sciences, and yet ne- 
glect entirely that devotion which he owes 
his Maker,” is no doubt true; but it is no 
less certain, that the knowledge of surround- 
ing objects may call into exercise the fear 
and adoration: of that God whom we are 
bound to worship. Did the great Rittenhouse 
explore some of the secrecies of nature, 
and did he soar aloft through heaven’s ex- 
Panse, to unravel the mysteries of creation: 
He was no less zealous in the performance 
of virtuous actions, he was no less celebratea 
for those christian graces that adorn the hu- 
Man mind. 





— 
—— 


Nihil est in intellectu quod non frrius fuit 
in sensu, is the great bugaboo, which seems 
least to accord with Censor’s conceptions of 
things. But there is no truth more selfevi- 
dent, none which rests on a surer basis. 
When | behold a fellow being in distress, 
by what means do I extend charity towards 
him? To say that the object excites sympathy 
in me, through a medium different from the 
natural senses, is as absurd as to suppose, 
that divine impressions «affect us, in a way 
totally unrelated to matter. 

Censor dislikes that doctrine, which dis- 
penses with the immateriality of the soul. 
The most eminent writer in the present age 
has declared “ that to suppose immateriality 
necessary to immortality, is to strip the 
Deity of one of his attributes.””’ Where in the 
sacred page of truth will we look for the 
term, immateriality? Let Censor point to the 
line, if he can. Exansine the phenomena of 
life, and tell me what is vitality. Is it imma- 
terial, is any thing immaterial? Life, says a 
great man, is the effect of stimuli acting on 
the excitability of the animal body, and the 
whole phenomena of disease confirm the fact. 
The stimuli acting, and the body acted upon, 
are material; how then can an immaterial 
substance be produced, by the action of ma- 
terial bodies? The supposition is absurd, and 
in short, to reason about immateriality, is to 
talk of that, of which we have no concep- 
tions. 

“ The mind of man,” says an author, “ is 
the effect of stimuli acting on the brain;” 
and the progression of understanding from 
infancy to manhood, tends to strengthen the 
doctrine. Why is the mind quiescent in 
sleep? It is because the brain is not subject- 
ed to the influence of those stimuli, which 
produce ideas. It may, indeed, be said, that 
the mind is active in sleep, as in dreams; but 
it has been sufficiently proven by the writer 
to whom we have alluded, that dreams are 
the result of diseased action. 

In Censor’s essay we read, “thus we have 
an impression of the divine agency upon the 
soul, producing a good action, and yet, 
through the medium of the senses, we are 
to be informed of its nature.” Now, as man 
is a social being, he partakes of the feelings 
and sorrows of his fellow; he sympathiscs 
as necessarily as he exists. I am prompted 
to exercise charity to a fellow creature, by 
what are called the ties of humanity. His 
distress is cognizable to my senses; and this 
excites in my mind that sympathy which 
compels me to relieve him. If sympathy 
had net been, by habit, a constituent in my 
mind, the sight of distress could not have 
acted as a stimulus, and charity would not 
have been exercised. But through the me- 








dium of the senses, I have learnt to sympa- 
thise, and hence, in the same way, have I 
become acquainted with the nature of cha- 
rity. 

When Censor tells us what he means by 
“ spirits,” we will answer him relative to 
their correspondence with each other. [fas 
he talked of irreverence? I fear he is culpa- 
ble in this respect; to say that the spirit of 
God, because it is immaterial, cannot act on 
the mind of man, except it be also imma- 
terial, is an insult to the Deity, and deroga- 
tory to his omnipotence. The soul is im- 
mortal, but not because it is immaterial; he 
who created all things could easily render 
a material being immortal. When the sa- 
cred historian says, “that this corruptible 
Shall have put on incorruption,”’ we would 
suppose he meant, that immortality would 
become an attribute of that which had been 
mortal and subject to decay. 

I say still, that man holds converse with 
the King of heaven through the objects 
around him. Was aot the homage which Job 
paid to his Maker increased on contemplat- 
ing the wonders of creation? Read his wri- 
tings and this will appear. 

Thus have I ventured to justify the prin- 
ciples I have before supported, and I believe — 
they are perfectly consistent with the reli- 
gious adoration of the Supreme Being. The 


subject is indeed delicate, but I hope, I have © 


treated it as though I had been treading on 
sacred ground. I will now dismiss the sub- 
ject from all further consideration, but be- 
fore I close, let me assure Censor, that he 
has neither benefited nor injured me, by in- 
sinuating, that my poetical essay, to which 
he alludes, is tainted with plagiarism. 
HERMINIUS. 
Saturday evening, September 22. 
—— 
For the Repertory. 
A TREATISE ON FOPPERY, 
THEORETICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL. 
By Sober Simpson, Esq. 

It would seem proper in the commence- 
ment of this claborate display of buckish 
manners, to give the public some apology 
for the odd topic now about to be discussed. 
This shall be done in a few words—that is 
to say, that I, Sober Simpson, having esta- 
blished, by unlimited experience, the most 
judicious theory of foppery that has ever 
yet appeared, do conceive it my duty to use 
every honorable effort to make it universally 
prevalent. There is good reason for this, as 
every one knows how many have been cen- 
sured after their deccase, for having conceal- 
ed from public notice, certain valuable tracts, 
which, had they appeared sooner, might have 
greatly benefited mankind. This is my chief 
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reason for ushering into the world this no- 
ble production. Now to my theory. 

Foppery is that most valuable art, by which 
we are enabled to make the most luminous 
display of our abilities and acquirements in 
the most advantageous manner. It assists us 
in.making a conspicuous appearance, and 
above all, it is calculated to render us gene- 
rally known in the fashionable world. It 
makes a man’s external deportment accord 
better with the dignity of human nature. In 
short, it is the very polish of one’s cha- 
racter. 

However correct and plain a theory may 
be in itself, yet some stiff-necked anti-logi- 
cians would rather yield assent to the force 
of experiment, and as I conceive this to be 
the most rational mode of deciding a contro- 
versy, it will be my business in the sequel, 
to illustrate my theory by dint of experi- 
ence. 

I said, that foppery enabled us to make a 
juminous display of our abilities, &c. For ex- 
ample, when I go into a company of ladies, 
I occupy the greater part of the evening in 
desultory chat, about this, that and the other, 
as the times, fashions and so forth, and by 
reason of my manly spirit, the offspring of 
foppery, I compel the company to hear me, 
by preventing others from entering into con- 
versation; and thus I get the name of a smart, 
clever fellow—that is, with the ladies, and 
as they are known to possess so great a share 
of understanding I could not fall into better 
hands.—Now, for argument’s sake, look at 
that sedate, sullen fellow in the corner of the 
room, half asleep, biting his nails and affect- 
ing to be very studious, what a figure does 
he cut? He is fit to be laughed at, indeed, 
while I, with abold front, stretch my cravat 
over my chin, frizzle my hair and set my 
ruffle to advantage, at the same time keep- 
ing the ladies ina hearty laugh at some tough 
story. Let any man look here and decide for 
himself. | 

In the second place, “ foppery makes a 
man conspicuous in the world.” True, in- 
deed: as for instance; when I go to the near- 
est inn and hire a dashing gig to ride in 
tandem through the streets, with such an air 
of consequence, as to bring the folks (idle 
fools indeed) to their windows, to gaze at the 
show, while I have the pleasure of reflect- 
ing, that let me be who I may, my present 
condition renders me a conspicuous cha- 
racter, and the vulgar readily exclaim, he’s 
a rich fellow, ll warrant it; and with such 
like encomiums as those, it may be fairly 


- demanded, who would not be a fop? Again, 


suppose I make a great splash in the world, 
marry a gay lady, furnish a house in style 
and live like a gentleman; no matter if the 





Sheriff should make a greater splash in a 
year or two; still 1 am a stiff fellow, and ina 
short time, I become well known in the 
fashionable world. 

Again; “foppery makes our external de- 
portment accord with the dignity of human 
nature.” Who can deny this? Contentment is 
certainly a desirable thing, of course I ama 
happy man; let fortune go as it will, I strut 
with an air of indifference, wear a composed 
countenance, and at least affect to be con- 
tented. Any man to look me in the face, 
would, if he knew my circumstances, say at 
once, that man is possessed of a noble mind, 
of exalted dispositions, and it is certainly 
true; then who would not be a fop? Say you 
it is disgraceful’ no more of this. I have 
given, not only theoretical but experimental 
proof of its advantages; then let it be more 
admired and practised by every one, who 
desires to become as respectable in the 
world as SOBER SIMPSON. 


a + ee 


For the Repertory. 
RELIGION. 


Suggested by reading a solemn and interesting poem 
called The Grave, by Montgomery. 


Wan phrenzy on her flighty wing, 
Spread o’er my fever’d brain her flame; 
I sought the pale terrific king, 
And death his name! 


Dread friend, I cried, with thee I'll lie, 
Thou anredote to dark despair; 
When a bright form came gently by 
On ambient air. 


Seraphic beauties cloath’d her face, 
And calm, unruffled, halcyon mien; 
Three angels of celestial grace 
Composed her train. 


First Faith, bright saint, whose piercing eye 
Can look from earth to heaven profound; 
Her fair, celestial tresses fly 
On air around. 


Next cherub Hope beside her stands, 
Attendant on the form divine; 
Her golden emblems in her hands _ 
Refulgent shine. 


See Charity, their sister meek, 
With mild, forgiving eye is near; 
See on her soft and heavenly cheek 
Sweet peace appear. 


«¢ Religion is my name on earth,” 
The seraph cried, ** to me ‘tis given, 
As I am of celestial birth, 
To lead to heaven. 


Then why complain of Providence, 
Since ills inherent must arise; 
Come, seek with me a recompense 
Beyond the skies. 


Art thou a husband, dost thou know 
The loss of matrimonial peace? 
Let not thy sorrows overflow 








And never cease: 








Ah! seek Religion, there thou’lt find 
A sov’reign remedy for care, 

A friend almighty, firm and kind, 

Forever near. 


Art thou a father, hast thou known 
The sweets of fond, infantine love; 
And have thy darling offspring flown 
To worlds above? 


Stay thy rash hand, and seek in me 
An antidote to ev’ry care; 
Before Religion sorrows flee, 
And pale despair. 


For faithless friendship dost thou mourn, 
And swell with grief thy yielding breast; 
Cannot thy restless mind return 
Again to rest? 


Still seek and find in me a friend, 
A soothing and mellifiuous balm; 
At whose approach afflictions end 
In heavenly calm. 


Art thou a murd’rer, dost thou feel 
The pangs of conscience in thy breast; 
Hast thou employ’d thy thirsty steel 
To stab thy rest? 


Ah! stay thy hand and scorn to die, 
Repent, in dust thy crimes deplore; 
On Heaven’s eternal will rely, 
And sin no more. 


Dost mourn for unforgiven wrongs, 
Do dreams of horror rack thy sleep; 
And for that Heaven thy life prolongs 
Dost thou thus weep’ 


I charge thee look to future times, 
But seek for me, and bounteous Heaven 
Will raise thy sinking soul; thy crimes 
Shall be forgiven. 


Say dost thou mourn for ev’ry ill 
That specious may, or latent lie 
And life’s eventful journey fill? 
Yet scorn to die: 


But live, and let Religion cheer 
Thy soul, and poinr to future peace; 
Look to the worlds of light, for there 
All sorrows cease,”’ 


She spoke, then spread her pinions wide, 
And blest me with her heavenly breath; 
Seraph, I thank thee, I replied, 
And flew from death. 


VALERIAN. 


——2 +o 


For the Repertory. 


REFLECTIONS OF A SOLJVARY WANDERER 


No. VII. 


Hypocrisy! I loathe thy very name; 

And do despise the man, who in thy guise 
Does veil a ranc’rous heart; who with fair speeches 
Greets him he hates, and plots his ruin while 
He decks his face in smiles; pourtrays the pleasures 
Which from true friendship spring, the cheering 


glow, 


A mutual interchange of hearts spreads o’er 
Being’s horizon, oft, alas! too dark; 
Who, guarded, ne'er his thoughts true utterance 


gives; 


And hides, beneath a fair and virtuous mask, 
His mind’s dark visage, gloom’d with ev’ry vict 
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Which does degrade the immortal spirit, from 
Her state exalred, to the baser rank, 
Of angels fallen. Nor may I think him worse 
Who with the poniard, or the deadly tube, 
Attempts my life; for he deprives me not 
Of self defence, and open is his aim; 
Nor, with pretences fair and specious arts, 
Entwines himself as Satan did of old 
Around the heart, suiting to every turn 
His disposition soft; nor lulls the soul 
In false security, and grimly strikes 
The long premeditated blow of guilt; 
And, when ’tis struck, with true satannic smiles, 
Triumphant stalks amid the ruins wild, 
And glories in his victim's wretchedness: 
Defies that Power, whose potent nod can blast 
Empires and worlds, and ’whelm them all within 
The dread abyss of black destruction’s gulph, 
And sneers at retribution. But the day 
Of reckoning, though posponed awhile, will come; 
That day will shake this earthly transient sphere 
To its foundation. Though man oft will fall 
A prey to art, I would not have him close 
Hi: heart, and shun all friendly intercouse 
With fellow men, and misanthropic rail 
Against mankind; declare them villains all, 
Because some part do ev'ry ’vantage take, 
To blast the other’s cherished hopes of peace. 
The human race were never formed to dwell 
In enmity; nor can the varying heart, 
Without some genial object to partake 
Its cares or joys, be satisfied: it loves 
To pour its sorrows in the pitying breast; 
And seek, in sympathy, relief and peace. 
Hatred ne’er came from Heaven; ’tis the huge rock 
On which the bark of happiness is wreck’d. 
I would be cautious; nor admit within 
My bosom’s empire, ev’ry man who sought, 
With smooth discourse, to gain an entrance there; 
I would observe each trait, and then compare 
It with my own: for friendship can’t exist, 
In minds dissimilar, with equal warmth 
As those that are alike. In moments cool 
He who destroys an inoffensive worm, 
Should never be my friend; for, sure, his heart 
Must be corrupt; he would not care to crush 
A human being, who did bar his path: 
But he who leaves his path, through fear alone 
Lest he should rob of life some humble insect, 
That life his powers could ne’er restore, him take 
And cherish as a tender friend, would I. 
From such an union flows the purest bliss 
(Save wedded love) in this sublunar vale. 
It gives to fleeting life its flavor mild, 
Cheers the dull moments and does gently sooth 
All real or fancied ills with tones assuasive, 
And brightens joy itself, I love to view 
Men dwell in peace, and * to each other do 
As to themselves they would wish to be done.” 
Such is the precep: mild of him who died 
To give a faithless unbelieving race 
Salvation pure and never tading bliss. ST. ORME. 
— 
For the Repertory. 
THE EXILE, 


Adieu to the scenes where once fondly I roved, 
In the days of my boyhood untainted by art; 
Adieu to the groves, tomy sweet native bowers, 

Forever 1 leave you, forever we part. 


Yei my sorrow worn heart shall frequently dwell 


On the scenes which kind nature unfolded to view, 








And the oak to remembrance will ever be dear, 
*T was there to Paulina I vow’d to be true. 


And must I then leave you? one last, lingering look 
At the once happy mansion, now happy no more, 
Adieu then forever, ye scenes of my youth, 
And welcome despair on some far distant shore. 


Poor, faint, broken hearted, the victim of love, 
1 wander afar from the climes of the west, 
Paulina’s departed, no more shall I clasp, 
With the fervor of love, the sweet maid to my 
breast. 


|| Last night as I knelt on the green sodded grave, 


I plucked the wild flowerets that flourish’d around, 


|| I thought of her charms and my heart throbb’d with 


pain, 
And, wild with despair, Lembraced the cold ground. 


Ah! never shall peace this sad bosom inhabit, 
Till death’s fatal shaft deeply pierces my breast, 
Ah! then, my freed soul all enraptured shall fly, 
Paulina I'll join in the mansions of rest. 
T.C.J—n. 
For the Repertory. 
EJACULATION ON ‘THE MILLENNIUM. 
O thou, at whose disposal all things lie, 
Hasteu the glorious, long predicted day, 
When the Redeemer’s kingdom, from on high 
Shall come, and o’er the earth extend its sway. 


Then feuds and wars and carnage shall no more 
Their dire, infernal trophies spread afar, 
Contending nations drench in human gore, 
And all the goodly face of nature mar: 


But mercy, truth and love, in concert sweet, 
Beneath the gentle reign of peace shall join; 

And all the human race like brothers meet, 
And all chant forth the song of praise divine. 


QO, may the glorious zra soon arrive 
When injured virtue shall receive reward! 
And may I to that blissful day survive, 
And hail the empire of creation’s Lord! 
EUGENIO. 
-—_—-o— 
For the Repertory. 
ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 
Night now has drawn her sable curtain round, 
And solemn silence universal reigns; 
Nought now is heard, no not one murmuring sound, 
Save cow-bells tinkling o’er the distant plains. 


While thus I pensive sit at midnight hour, 
Sephia dear, on thee my thoughts I bend; 
And while adoring the all ruling Power, 
I heave a sigh for thy untimely end. 


But what avail these ’plaints of grief and woe; 
The bursting sighs that rend my anguish’d breast; 

The streams that from my eyes incessant flow; 
Can they recall thee from eternal rest? 


No! death, grim tyrant of the human race, 
With fatal shaft has pierced thy tender side; 

He view’d thy form, he mark’d thy beaureous face, 
And caught thee to his breast, a blooming bride. 


In beauty’s fairest mould thy form was made; 

In virtue’s spotless robes thy mind was dress'‘d; 
Humanity thy gentle bosom sway’d; 

While peaceful slumbers lull d thy soul to rest. 


How oft with thee I’ve wandered o’er the green; 
With thee Pve sat beneath the cooling shade; 








Se 





With thee I’ve wandered by the silver stream, 

To mark the sound the water-fall has made! 

But past are all those joys! those scenes are gone 

For far from hence is fix’d thy blest abode; 

To brighter joys thy tender soul has flown, 

And rests within the presence of thy God. 
ROSALIA. 


—e— 

A merry author relates, that Piovano Ar- 
lotto, a famous Italian priest and a great 
traveller, being on the point of embarking, 
on a voyage, was solicited by several of his 
friends to purchase a variety of things for 
them in the country he was going to visit, 
The curate received all their commissions 
with great politeness, put the memorandums 
in his pocket-book very carefully, and prom- 
ised to oblige every friend. At his return, 
they all crouded round him to receive their 
purchases; but, to their surprise, he had only 
executed one single commission. This par- 
tiality affronted all the rest, and he made his 
apology in.the following speech: “ Gentle- 
men, when I set sail, I laid all your memo- 
randums on the gallery of the ship to peruse 
them, that I might put them in order to be 
executed regularly; when suddenly a squall 
arose, which blew them overboard, ‘and it 
was impossible for me to remember their 
diverse contents.” 

However, replied one of them, you have 
brought Mr. his silks. Very true, says 
Piovano; but the reason is, that he enclosed, 
in his memerandum, a numéer of ducats, the 
weight of which prevented it from being car- 
ried away by the wind with yours, not being 
so light, so that I had the means of remem- 
bering what he ordered. 





ocean 

A certain rich physician was latcly com- 
plaining in a coffee-house, that he had three 
fine daughters, to whom he would give ten 
thousand dollars each; and yet he could find 
no body to marry them. “ With your leave, 
Doctor,” said an Irishman, who was present, 
stepping up, and making a bow, “Vil take 
two of them!” 


Philadelphia, — 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1810. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are not sorry that the metaphysical 


| question between Censor and Herminius is 


to be urged no farther: we sec no good end 
that could be answered by its being continu- 
ed; for, after all that can possibly be said, it 
will be but speculation still, and must remain 
so till we become unfettered by the shackles 
of mortality. 








We thank Sober Simpson, esq. for his no- 


vel treatise on Foppery; we only regret thas 
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as the subject is so copious, it had not been 
a litthe more unfolded: we should like to have 
A second or a third part, if the author be in- 
clined to pursue it. 

We most cordially welcome T. C. J—n, 
Eugenio and Rosalia to the peetic circle of 
our friends; and we invite their participation 
in our literary recreations, as often as may be 
eerecable, 

—_s 
MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening Jast, by the Right 
Rey. Bishop White, Mr. John Ashburner, 
Jr. merchant, to Miss liza Eyre, both of 





this city. 

On ‘Thursday last, at the Friends’ Meeting 
in Arch street, Mr. George Tyson, merchant, 
to Miss Sarah 2B. Maule, both of this city. 

On the 2d Octeber at Vernon, (Con.) Capt. 
Ozias Bissell, a young fellow aged 80, to the 
blooming Miss Hannah Barrett, a young girl 


aged 67. 

On Monday, the 10th Sept. by George 
Gustin, Esq. Mr. Jason Payne, of Newton, 
Sussex County, (N. J.) aged 37 years, to 
Miss Dina Vaughn, of the same place, aged 
11 years and 4 months. 

—— 

At the election on Tuesday last, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the city and 
county of Philadelphia. . 

Assembly. Benj. R. Morgan, Nicholas Bid- 
dle, Samuel Hodgdon, Thomas M’Euen, 
John Clawges, sen. 

Sheriffs. Francis Johnston, Jacob Baker. 

County Commissioners. William Warner, 
Presley Blakiston. 

Auditors. Joshua Comly, Thomas P. Cope, 
‘Timothy Paxson. 

Select Council. Samuel W. Fisher, Robert 
Waln, Thomas Latimer, Robert Ritchie. 

Common Council. Nathan Sellers, Wil- 
liam Allibone, Frederick Erringer, Hugh De 
Haven, John Moore, William Smith, Samu- 
c} Smith, George Vaux, S. Pancoast, Horace 
Binney, James S. Smith, James Robertson, 
Matthew L. Bevan, Thomas Hurley, Joseph 
T. Morris, Joseph R. Kammerer, C. Chaun- 
cey, James Musgrave, Jesse Williams, Jacob 
Schreiner. 

The names of the members of congress 
and senators will be published, as soon as 
the returns are complete. 

——— 

Rapid settlement. Very few villages in the 
western country can, probably, exhibit so ra- 
pid a growth as the town of Chilicothe. Four- 
teen years ago the region where it stands was 
a wilderness, uninhabited only by Indians. 
According to the census just taken, it now 
contains thirteen hundred and sixty four in- 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. ch 
| Abscess 1 OInflam. of brain 0 1 
Apoplexy 1 O Inflam. ofstomachO 1} 
Catarrh Q 1 Inflam of bowels 2 0 
Cholera morbus 0 3 Inflam. of liver 1 0 
Consymption of lungs 5 0 Insanity 1 0 
Decay 3 0 Mortification 1 0 
Dropsy of the breast 1 9 Sore throat o.% 
Dysentery OQ 1 Still born os 
Fever, bilious 2 0 Unknown ee | 
Fever, malignant i ¢ _— 
Fever, typhus 3 0 23 16 
Fever, inflammatory 0 1 _ 
Hives 0 3 Total 39 





The increase of members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, in the United States 
during the lust twelve years, is stated at 
12,522. 





HEALTH OFFICE, 
October 6, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of. Philadelphia 
from the 29th September to the 6th October. 





Of the above there were, 





Under 1 year 8 Between 50 and GO 3 
Between 1 and 2 S 60 70 0 
5 4 70 80 2 

5 10 0 80 90 0 

10 20 1 90 100 0 

20 30 6 Ages unknown 1 

30 40 7 — 

40 50 4 Total 39 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 o’clock. 3o’clock. 


October 1 70 75 78 
2 70 75 77 
8 68 70 71 
4 66 68 69 
5 64 68 70 
6 65 70 72 





District of Pennsylvania, to wit: 

Be it remembered, that on the twelfth day of Sep- 
tember, in the thirty fifth year of the independence 
of the United States of America, A. D. 1810, Den- 
nis Heartt, of the said district, hath deposited in this 
office the title of a book, the right whereof he claims 
as proprietor, in the words following, to wit: 


««The Heiress of Sobeiski. A romance By Joseph 
Hutton, author of the School for Prodigals, W ounded 
Hussar, &c. 

Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the world o’erwhelm them to men's eyes. 
Shakspeare.” 


In conformity to the act of the congress of the 
United States, intituled, «« An act for the encourage- 
ment of learning, by securing the copies of maps, 
charts, and books, to the authors and proprietors of 
such copies during the times therein mentioned.” 
And also to the act, entitled, «* An act supplementa- 
ry to an act, entirled, ‘an act for the encouragement 





of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts, 

and books, to the authors and proprietors of such 

copies during the time therein mentioned,’ and ex- 

tending the benefits thereof (o the arts of designing, 

engraving, and etching historical and other prints.” 
D CALDWELL, 

Clerk of the district of Pennsytvania 


Checks, Cards, Handbills, 


AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 





neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY, 
A Literary and Miscellaneous Paper, published 
weekly, 
BY DENNIS HEARTT, 

Assisted by gentlemen of learning and talents. 

The periodical publications of this country are al- 
ready very numerous; many of them are conducted 
with great ability and are well worthy of the support 
which they receive. Party politics, however, and fo- 
reign news engross too great a portion of their con- 
tents to render them generally useful; and as they are 
intended only to diffuse the current information of 
the day, they are of a nature so fugitive asto render 
a more permanent repository of state papers, valua- 
ble tracts and literary articles greatly desirable. 

From these considerations, it is presumed that it 
will be an acceptable service to present the public 
with a paper, in the form of a literary magazine and 
weekly register, which shall contain interesting do- 
mestic intelligence; the proceedings of our national 
council and state legislature; such foreign intelligence 
as may be materially connected with the affairs of 
our own country; biography; religious and moral es- 
Says; essays on scientific and entertaining subjects; 
poetry, fiction, wit and humor; with a list of marri- 
ages and deaths, and occasionally the fashions. 

The Philadelphia Repertory shall not be a recep- 
tacle for party politics or personal abuse; but a cabi- 
net in which men of talents may deposit the effu- 
sions of their leisure hours. 

The publisher flatters himself that he will be able, 
with such a variety of matter, to render his paper 
both instructive and entertaining. The utmost indus- 
try and perseverance will be exerted to deserve the 
support of the public so liberally commenced. 

The publication commenced only on the fifth day 
of May last; and independently of the liberal sub- 
scriptions of Philadelphia, patronage has already been 
received from gentlemen residing in most of the 
states in the union, as well as East Florida, Bermu- 
da and London: indeed, such has been the rapidity 
with which the subscriptions have been received that 
the publisher will be obliged to reprint several of the 
first numbers, in order to complete sets already en- 
gaged, and to supply demands hourly expected from 
different quarters, 

CONDITIONS. 

Each number shall contain eight large medium 
quarto pages, printed with a handsome type on fine 
paper. At the close of the year will be presented 2 
title page and index, with at least one handsome 
engraving. —— 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city eve- 
ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

The price will be four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half yearly in advance 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Those who may wish to have the volume com- 
plete will please to send their names to the publisher, 
No. 17 Arch street, Philadelphia, previous to the 
first of November, as the first numbers will then be 
put to press. 





Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory, after the first of November next, will be ex- 
pected to pay the difference. 

Philadelphia, September 22, 1810. 
Serge — 








PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt,. 











Nabitants, and nearly five hundred houses. 


Philadelphia Repértory. 


No 17, Arch street: 
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